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ANNOUNCER: TOWN MEETING tonight originates from the campus of Rutgers University, 
the State University of New Jersey. Founded in 1766 at New Brunswick, Rutgers was the | 
eighth of the Colonial Colleges which served the young nation during its early years. 

The home campus at New Brunswick has extended its boundaries to three other cities | 
throughout the state where Rutgers offers full-time higher education, Today there exists | 
fourteen separate divisions of the University, with a total enrollment approaching 20, 000 «4 

In almost two centuries of life, many historic events have transpired at this Uni- 
versity. In more recent years, the Institute of Microbiology opened its door and lab- 
oratories to advance the pioneering work of Dr. Selman Waksman -- leader in the discovery | 
of streptomycin, | 

Tonight's broadcast comes to you from the Rutgers gymnasium, which stands on the spoti 
where the first inter-collegiate football game was played between Rutgers and Princeton 
in 1869. In recognition of that fact, New Brunswick will be the site of the National 
Football Hall of Fame. 

Now, to preside as moderator, here is the well-known Washington commentator, Gunnar 
Back, Mr. Back! 

GUNNAR BACK: Today we are reminded from all sides that it is ten years to the day 
since Germany surrendered, and we won victory in Europe in World War II. In Moscow, | 
Marshall Zhukov, the Soviet Defense Minister, who was once President Eisenhower's friend- | 
ly comrade-in-arms in the great victory, takes the occasion today to say again that the 
so-called ruling circles in the United States and Great Britain are preparing a new war 
-- and the Soviet Union, he says, accepts the challenge. 

As we in the United States observe this Tenth Anniversary of VE Day, the day of vic- 
tory in Europe, we don't talk war, but rather ask ourselves anew why we lost the peace, | 
But there is actually very little time for that question. We find ourselves too busy ar- 
guing the question of whether we're on the very edge of a terrible atomic war over the 
offshore islands of China -- of Quemoy and Matsu -- and debating whether or not we ought 
to talk to Red China's Chou En-lai about avoiding a war -- talk to him though he is a 
Communist. Today a senator announces that a poll he has taken in the State of Ohio shows | 
that the people in his state are ten to one for defending those offshore islands and that, | 
apparently, is enough of a mandate for the senator. | 

On the other hand, Walter Lippman, in a new book, advances the thesis -- which many 
of you, I am sure, will find startling -- that the near-fatal weakness of the liberal 
Western democracies is that mass public opinion in matters like this is not to be trusted 
for the common good -=- that the tendency to appease the voters and legislatures has caused 
our leaders to weaken their leadership and dodge the hard decision that really protects 
the public interest. 

Tonight, here at Rutgers University, we're submitting TOWN MEETING'S question "HOW 
MUCH SHOULD PUBLIC OPINION INFLUENCE FOREIGN POLICY?" to an author first, whose many books | 
and other writing make his name familiar to all of you -- he is William Henry Chamberlin 
-- a long-time foreign correspondent and author of "Beyond Containment," his most recent 
book, You'll also hear from Dr. Shepherd Witman, a member of the Board of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and a leader in developing the Cleveland World Affairs Council, and 
other similar groups in the United States -- places where people gather to try to de- 
velop broad and tolerant understanding of the nature of foreign policy. 

A former foreign correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor, we're going to turn. 
to Mr. Chamberlin first. He's a columnist now for the WALL STREET JOURNAL. He is a con- 
tributor to several British publications, as well as magazines in the field of world af- 
fairs, Welcome tonight to TOWN MEETING, Mr. William Henry Chamberlin! 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: Should public opinion influence foreign policy? This is a question 
which, in my opinion, cannot be answered with a simple Yes or No. Ina free country 
foreign policy, as to basic objectives, should be in line with public opinion. Individual 
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citizens and organizations should always feel free to express their views on foreign af- 
fairs and bring these views to the attention of the President, the Secretary of State and 
members of Congress. The people, under our form of government, are the ultimate source 
of power, 

However, foreign policy cannot be run on a basis of Gallup polls, or adding up the 
score of letters to the President and to Congressmen. Nor is it possible with good re- 
sults to legislate foreign policy, to prescribe or forbid specific moves of the exeuctive 
by Acts of Congress, The men responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, must be given reasonable flexibility as to means, al- 
though they should always keep in the closest possible touch with Congress and public 
opinion as to the broad aims of foreign policy, and as to the reasons why some courses 
are being followed and others are not. 

The experience of American statesmanship in two great wars points to differing con- 
clusions about the effects of public opinion. In the closing stages of the First World 
War, many expressions of American public opinion were violent, irresponsible and in- 
mature, These were a hinderance and a handicap to President Wilson's attempt to lay the 
foundations of a just and viable peace, 

On the other hand, the sad failure to win the peace after winning the Second world 
War is a direct primary responsibility of President Roosevelt and his closest advisers. 
The enormous development of communist power which hangs like a threat over the whole free 
world would not have occurred if it had not been for such blunders as the Unconditional 
Surrender slogan, the notorious Morgenthau Plan, the betrayal of Poland, of nationalist 
China and of all the ideals of the Atlantic Charter at Yalta, the failure to press on and 
seize Berlin and Prague in the last weeks of the war, 

And these were not blunders committed under the irresistible pressure of an inflamed 
and uninformed public opinion. Unconditional Surrender, which helped Nazi propaganda and 
ruled out the possibility of a quick transformation of a Germany purged of Hitler and a 
Japan purged of its militarist adventurers into anti-communist allies, was an off-the-cuff 
improvisation of Roosevelt at Casablanca, The Morgenthau Plan was the product of a few 
men -- one of them Harry Dexter White -- widely identified as a source of information to 
communist spy rings. The average American had no voice in the decisions at Yalta, which 
were secretly arrived at and, in some cases, kept secret long after the end of that dis- 
graceful conference. 

These blunders of detail were the product of a central disastrous illusion shared 
by Mr. Roosevelt and his powerful adviser, Harry Hopkins, This illusion was that a tri- 
umphant Soviet Union, with no check or balance on its power in Europe or Asia, would be 
a cooperative do-gooder in a postwar world. So the lessons of the past would seem to be 
that both public opinion and Presidents can be wrong, and that the best prospect of con- 
ducting a successful foreign policy lies in a close coordination between the executive 
branch, Congress and public opinion, free from illusions of perpetual friendships and 
enmities and united in cool-headed pursuit of American national interests. That was how 
the founding fathers of the young American republic ran foreign policy and they did it 

tty successfully. | 
MR. BACK: Thank you, Mr. Chamberlin. As I said a moment AZO, Dr. Shepherd Witman 
serves at the present time as Director of the Cleveland World Affairs Council -- one of 
the most active and influential local organizations of its kind. He has been a consultant 
on international education for UNESCO, and he has been a teacher at such universities as 
Yale, Omaha and Western Reserve. Now it is my turn to welcome you, Dr. Witman, Dr. 
5 1 
ce : Herd sna you very mich, Mr. Back. I'd like to add a word to that list of 
places I allegedly taught. They are pommsi') pote also taught at New Jersey College for 
i swick, so I'm back on home ground. 
aaa Ee cas tive to this subject which we're discussing that the very fact 
that we're talking about it tonight is a symptom of the stresses which our new role in 


world affairs is placing on our internal institutions and attitudes of this country. 


; discussion because it was simply as- 
1 recently, this was not a subject that needed . . 
es that ne ak, wees which public opinion should exert on the formation of foreign 
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policy would be quite full and quite complete. But I think that was pretty much before 

1941, because prior to that date the foreign position of the United States was such that | 
4t was either one of isolation, which did not require complicated decisions from the pub-» 
lic, or, it was one of intense wartime preoccupation, which called for only a single pur=") 
pose monolithic public opinion. t | 

Now at this moment, we are in the process of discovering that the postwar role of 
the United States is not to be met merely by recognizing our world wide commitments, 
not to be met merely by outlining a blueprint for their execution. Instead, we are faced ||) 
with a host of little decisions with big results that are constantly plaguing us for 
attention, The world is unwilling to fit into a pattemwe design, and then let that 
pattern alone. It wants to do this, and it wants to do that, until the happy plans we | 
lay for the future get all twisted up and we have to get back into the job of thinking 
about the whole thing again and again and again, Now, can we turn all these matters over) 
to public opinion -- lock, stock and barrel? 

There are, I think, many problems. Some of those problems were anticipated in the 
early days of our Constitutional development inthis country. We recognized at the oute 
set that government consists of a variety of functions and processes, and that those 
functions and processes are exercised to the greatest advantage for all -- if they are 
carried out separate from, but not independent of each other, This was the separation | 
of powers principle which is still a valid device for foreign policy conduct, As between | 
the executive and the people, this separation of function is especially important in the — 
field of foreign policy. 

In what now seems to us the uncomplicated days of the Wilson Era, it is easy to under 
stand the wide acceptance of open covenants openly arrived at. But neither world wide : 
democracy nor our foreign relations have evolved into the neatly arranged patterns which 
Mr. Wilson foresaw. Those were days when we had no international commitments to other 
powers, We had no alliances creating diplomatic and military responsibilities to other 
nations, we had no great potential adversaries, and we had no strategically placed front 
line of diplomacy to keep secure and trim. But now we have them all] 

Decisions today must be made on the basis of a vast knowledge of a miltiplicity of 
facts and forces, evidences and implications. They must be negotiated with friends and 
with less than friends, These are executive activities and executive responsibilities, 
And responsibility is the word I mean, It's the key word in this discussion which we 
have before us tonight. | 

The role of public opinion in foreign policy is to hold the executive responsible for 
the conduct of our foreign relations within the framework of basic policy which the people 
understand and accept. If we the people believe that our future security is intimately 
tied to the strength of our bonds with our allies, then it is up to the executive to 
strengthen those bonds. How he does it will have to be his decision, 

And so for all of our international relationships, this is the only way we can possi- 
bly get responsibility into the conduct of our affairs abroad -- because the people no- 
toriously do not hold themselves responsible for their own acts and their own decisions, 
They are perfectly able to demand that the troops be brought home at the end of the last 
war, or that the Japanese must be defeated with the minimum use of American manpower and 
yet, this same public can, a few years later, blame its own officials who acted on these 
mandates as stupid or appeasers, It will not take responsibility -- it forgets its own 
previous judgments. 

All this adds up to the fact that we still need to rely heavily on the executive 
powers of this nation in foreign policy, but as public opinion increases its competence 
in these intricate affairs, it should increase its authority and its concern for more and | 
more detail, And there is mich progress in this direction, More and more communities | 
in the nation are setting up special study groups or whole educational institutions, 
specializing in the citizen study of world affairs. Under the guidance of the Foreign 
Policy Association, World Affairs Councils are spreading through the country; study 


committees under the aegis of the Council on Foreign Relations are thinking through foreig: 
policy in many cities of the United States. And there are other groups constantly working 
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away toward that same result of enlightened public opinion in foreign affairs. It points | 
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to more and better influence in policy making by the people themselves -- to a more 
intimate and effective relationship between public opinion and the executive branch and 
that is the crux of our question tonight, it seems to me, 

MR. BACK: Thank you, Dr. Witman. Mr. Chamberlin, you have heard Dr. Witman now, 
Do you have any points you want to raise by way of a challenge? 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: Well, I really think there is very little in what Dr. Witman says 
that could be challenged, I think what he set forth were principles that, I think, al- 
most everyone would agree with, I did feel, actually, Mr. Back, 4n something that you 
said a little earlier that there is a point that might be elucidated, That was the 
question whether we do get involved in war over Quemoy and Matsu -- whether Quemoy and 
Matsu will be the cause of war or an occasion for war, I think that's an important dis- 
tinction to;make because it's a very easy thing, I believe, to represent some little 
incident as utterly disproportionate to the suffering and loss of war. I personally be- 
lieve that the decision about defending, or about participating or not participating in 
the defense of Quemoy and Matsu is one of those decisions that should be left to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, If I were a member of Congress, I would not vote either to order the 
defense or to forbid the use of American troops in defense, I think the situation is so 
delicate and so complicated that, in this case, it should be left to the executive, 

DR. WITMANs Well, you do argue for the further extension of the point that exe- 
cutive control should extend pretty far in the foreign policy. You referred to the fact 
that these are little items over which the public opinion should not exert control. With 
this I would agree, but I think we have to come to some understanding as to the measure 
with which executive power should extend to foreign policy, and I take the position that 
executive power has to extend very far in the control of foreign policy. 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: I would agree with that, but the point that I was really starting 
out to make was that Quemoy and Matsu will not be a cause of war but an occasion for war 
if the Chinese Commnists want to make it that occasion. The difference is this, Suppose 
that in 1861 someone had said: Why fight for Fort Sumter? There is an offshore island, 
off the coast of South Carolina and what a dreadful thing to have a war just to maintain 
a few federal troops in a position that's untenable anyway. But, of course, it seems to 
me that would have been a very superficial view because the grave issues of Union vs, 
secession, of slavery, etc., would have remained unsolved. Even if Fort Sumter would 
have been given up without a struggle it most probably would not have avoided the great 
tragedy of our Civil War. My feeling is that if the Chinese Communists don't want to force 
a war, they don't have to attack Quemoy and Matsu., If they want to cease fire, let them 
cease firing, but I don't think it is quite a fair picture to give to public opinion, and 
I think there has been a tendency to do this recently -- that it is just a harebrained 
idea of defending these two remote islands that would be the fundamental cause of war. I 
think the cause of war -- if it does unfortunately come -- will be that the Chinese 
Communists are determined on a program of expansion which the United States is deter- 
mined to resist. ’ 

MR. RACK: Dr. Witman, do you want to comment on that or can I channel the thing 
for a moment? 

DR. WITMAN: You go ahead and channel it. 

MR. BACK: It occurs to me now that we have brought up ‘uemoy and Matsu and you, 

Mr. Chamberlin, have brought up Yalta, I know that's in our thinking a good deal. It 
occurs to me that we ought to examine now whether or not public opinion has played any 
role in the foreign policy that has been determined with respect to Quemoy and Matsu -- 
if we do know what that foreign policy is. Dr. Witman, you say that it is up to the 
President to inform the public so that they can make an intelligent judgment on what 
here. Didn't you say that? 
OATS ES eae No, 1 Ay ORS gta OTe oad that it is the responsibility of the 
execubive to make the major decisions in foreign policy. Now, I think that it is also 
a part of the executive's responsibility to see to it that the public is adequately in- 
formed on matters on which the public opinion is to arrive at decisions. Here you come 
into s delicate balance, too. You see, we're talking about something tonight which is so 
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full of nuances which cannot be defined in precise terms, that we're going to have to 
face this fact at the outset and this is the postulate which I tried to make. We're 
balancing forces, and I think that what has to be done as we go along in our American 
future, is we have to make these decisions on each individual case as it comes along. 

I would like to say that in regard to Quemoy and Matsu, here are questions which involve 
strategic considerations -- which involve overall diplomatic thinking and overall diplo-=- 
matic planning -- here are questions which involve very delicate relationships with our 
allies, not just our allies in the Orient, but our allies in Europe. I think that it is 
not a feasible conclusion to assume that the public opinion should arrive at a decision 
as to whether or not we defend Quemoy or Matsu. I think, however, that it is feasible 
that the public opinion should come to a decision as to whether or not we want to stick 
with allies and work with them, even though it makes some concessions on our part, or 
whether we want to stop the Communist advance. These are basic questions. 

MR. BACK: Before I turn to Mr. Chamberlin, may I just say this in that connection. 
I work in Washington and I hear Senator Wayne Morse saying that if the American people 
knew or realized that a terrible war can start over two islands that mean nothing and 
really belong to the Red Chinese they wouldn't allow this. I hear Senator Knowland say 
that if the American people realized what it would mean to give up those two islands, 
they wouldn't let us give them up. Now, where does public opinion come in and what are 
the American people who are to realize these things -- who are they, how do they make 
themselves felt and do they represesent the great body of the American people? Mr. 
Chamberlin, am I asking a question? JI didn't mean to, 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: Well, I think that all of us have a responsibility as citizens to 
have as informed and accurate an opinion about issues in foreign policy as is possible. 
Again, I would disagree with Senator Morse's view and I would be more inclined to sympa- 
thize with Senator Knowland's, although, in the last analysis, I think President Eisen- 
hower should make the decision. But I just do not believe that if we do clash with Red 
China it will be on account of Quemoy and Matsu, It will be because of the tremendous 
urge of Communist states to expand, I cannot agree that these islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu belong to Red China, I think the people there would have a right, certainly, to 
be consulted on that question, and I don't think that a country like Red China that has 
invaded and occupied a large part of Korea has any moral right to claim that any terri- 
tory that has not been taken over by it in a Civil War belongs to it. It seems to me 
that's a case of a state that recognizes no moral rights at all being given the benefit | 
of a moral right, so it seems to me rather incongruous, 

MR. BACK: Dr. Witman, did you have a comment? 

DR. WITMAN: Yes, I do. I think we're talking too mch here about what we think 
foreign policy should be. We're not talking about what we think should be the relation 
of public opinion to foreign policy. I can get into quite an argument with Mr, Chamberlii 
on which I think foreign policy should be, because I think he and I stand pretty much 
apart on that substantive issue. I don't think that we stand so very far apart in the 
matter of the role of public opinion in the construction of foreign policy. However, I 
think we have to decide which thing we're going to be talking about tonight. I think that 
if we talk about foreign policy and its relationship to public opinion, we should begin 
an analysis of what are the limits of public opinion's capacity to make reasonably sound 
decisions in the field of foreign policy -- and I would submit that those limits go to 
what you can only define as basic issues, 

MR, BACK: Could we leave Quemoy and Matsu Islands with this agreement that you both 
feel that any decision to be made there is one that ought to be made by the Chief Bxe- 
cutive. Is that right, Dr. Witman? 

DR. WITMANs: I do -- Yes, I left Quemoy and Matsu awhile ago. 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: Yes, I feel that the decision is so complicated, there are so many 
questions both military and diplomatic involved, that with our form of government the 
President is the only authority that can properly act and I wouldn't want to tie his 
hands by a positive resolution either to defend or not to defend, 
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MR, BACK: Mr. Chamberlin, since you brought up the question of Yalta, perhaps we 
ought to go to that for a moment and see whether Dr. Witman agreed with some of the con- 
clusions you drew in your opening statement, Dr. Witman? 

DR. WITMAN: I can't comment specifically to Mr. Chamberlin's Yalta points, because 
I don't have the exact points before me and I may have slipped on them, I want to make 
a general comment, however, to his observations on Yalta, and it is this, I did jot 
down quickly a quote here: "The direct responsibility of Roosevelt" was one of Mr, 
Chamberlin's phrases, And, I believe you allied that to the Yalta agreements too. I 
think that this is probably a correct formulation of the principle because I have been 
arguing for the fact that we must take a position of assuming executive responsibility 
in the conduct of foreign policy. But, I am not sure that Mr. Chamberlin means this in 
the same sense in which I do. I think that Mr. Roosevelt was probably acting within the 
framework, at that time, of public opinion which accepted the general principles he was 
pursuing. His detailed decisions may have been different from what public opinion at that 
time may have accepted, but I find myself in a very difficult position in seeking to ana- 
lyze the motivations and analyze the conditions which obtained -- the intellectual patterns 
which obtained in the period of 19-5, now that I am in 1954-55 -- because my thinking, 
and, I suspect, the thinking of a great many of us is very largely conditioned by our 
recognition of the role which Russia is now playing in American relations and our need to 
secure ourselves against the danger of this great power, But this, I do not think, was 
the point of view of public opinion in 194-5. In that period of time the American pub- 
lic recognized in Russia an ally and whether we did it for right or wrong reasons, it was 
there, and I submit that I think the administration was acting in conformity with the 
opinion judgment of that period, 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: It was a drugged public opinion...... 

DR. WITMAN: When was public opinion drugged? 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: ...+e-by the OWI with its big infiltration of communist sympathizers, 
and by the fact that the administration and its leaders proceeded on the assumption that 
Russia could do no wrong, that Russia represented no potential threat after the war, and 
while that assumption was pardonable in the man on the street who knew little about the 
question, I submit it was unpardonable in the men who were responsible for guiding the 
foreign policy of the United States, I do not believe for one mimute that American pub- 
lic opinion would, if it had known the facts, if it had known that over a million Poles 
had been deported to the Soviet Union under such barbarous conditions that half of them 
died in slave labor concentration camps -- if it had known what a terrible blow to civili- 
zation it was to give up a great area of Christian territory that shared Western civili- 
zation into this barbarous Soviet rule -- I don't think for one minute it would have ap- 
proved, It was a case where an administration that was shamefully derelict in failing to 
appreciate the future Soviet menace had perhaps lulled American public opinion into a kind 
of state of passive acquiesence, although even then you would have found some voices that 
were raised but, under wartime circumstances, they were not as loud or as widely heard as 
they should have been, 

DR. WITMAN: I think it's pretty clear that I don't agree with Mr. Chamberlin's 
position that public opinion was lulled or drugged. I think these are the kind of -- 

I don't like to use the word "dangerous't words, Mr. Chamberlin, I don't mean it in any 
insidious sense -- but these are the kind of words which suggest, or which are arousing 
words, which are the very thing I think you are attributing to the administration in that 
time. I think that there was a great deal of misunderstanding, misapprehension, error of 
judgment -- which we now recognize -- but I think that the general mass of the people were 
ith that opinion. 
= eee Wed let's get down to cases, The Atlantic Charter was professedly 
what The United States was fighting for, Pretty nearly every important decision at Yalta 
was a flagrant violation of the Atlantic Charter, The first three clauses of the Atlan- 
tic Charter provided for self-determination for all peoples of the world. How much self- 
determination did twelve million Poles get when, at Yalta, they were handed over arbit- 
rarily to Russia? How much self-determination did Germans get when a very considerable 
area that was ethnically German for centuries was handed over to Poland and to Russia? 
And there were many other features of the Yalta Agreement that were simply utterly dis- 


graceful. 
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DR. WITMAN: I must say this, that I just want to make this public comment. I 
will not, at this time, get involved in a debate of the merits of Yalta, because we're 
talking about public opinion, I would debate some of these points, 

MR. BACK: I would like to leave Yalta also, if you don't mind. This week's winner 
of the American Peoples Encyclopedia is Ruth Sharply of Tacoma, Washington, who sub- 
mitted this prize-winning question: "HOW INFLUENTIAL HAS PUBLIC OPINION BEEN IN SHAPING 
FOREIGN POLICY IN THE PAST? ARE THERE CLEAR INSTANCES FROM WHICH ONE COULD JUDGE THE 
ADVISABILITY FOR 'MORE' OR 'LESS' INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC OPINION UPON FOREIGN POLICY?" Mr, 
Chamberlin, may I turn that to you first? 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: I'm afraid that that question, like the question that we're dis- 
cussing in general, is not capable of a very positive Yes or No answer, It seems to me 
that you cannot say flatly either that you can leave foreign policy to a group of sup- | 
posed elite -- the President and the Secretary of State and their closest advisers -- 
because who is going to guarantee that the elite will be really elite? How can we be } 
sure that there won't be another Roosevelt and another Harry Hopkins and another Henry | 
Wallace and Joseph Davies, and people of that type, whom I certainly would not recognize 
as an elite that were qualified to carry on foreign policy. On the other hand, I do not 
believe that you can carry on foreign policy by votes of Congress, by legislation, etc. 
Therefore, my answer to the question would be rather that we should hope and do the best 
that we can to educate our public opinion to give our people as wide and as clear and as 
accurate a picture as possible, and second, hope that we will have guiding our ship of 
state men who are really soundly informed on the subject. That, I think, is the best 
answer I can give to that question. 

DR. WITMAN: In the first place, I don't think we're talking about an elite, so I 
would not concur either, I agree with Mr. Chamberlin. I am not advocating anything that 
in any way approaches an elite government, so let's understand that, I think, however, 
that such an elite to which you refer, that is, the Democratic administrstion had, by 
virtue of elections at least, an enormous mandate from the American people in 195, or 
in the years prior to that when they were elected, so I would indicate that as part of 
the answer to this question, Secondly, I would say in answer to this question -=- How 
influential has public opinion been in shaping foreign policy in the past -- that in 195 © 
again there was, I think, an overwhelming feeling in this country that we should bring our 
troops out of Europe. You'll remember the great wave of thinking -- now that it's over, _ 
let's get home as fast as we can. And, as a matter of fact, Mr. Roosevelt's indication 
that we would stay only two years in Europe was, I think, an enormous extension of pushing: 
of public opinion beyond the limit which it had been. Then, I think, in 1945 the United 
States was overwhelmingly in favor of international organization, including the United ! 
Nations, This was reflected, I think, very clearly in the general attitudes and in the | 
Senate. I think it's quite evident that from the time of the dissolution of the French | 
alliance with the United States at the end of the 18th Century, right smack up to 191, 
the United States was quite overwhelmingly in favor of a policy of no commitments in the 
world -- a withdrawal policy which we called isolation, I think this was an overwhelming 
Americen position, I think that we can continue to cite -- neither Mr. Chamberlin nor I 
have seen this question until this evening so that we haven't had time to research it, 
but these are occasions which occur to me as being specific evidences of public opinion 
having an influence in foreign policy. But you see that they were policy decisions of a 
broad basic nature, not a decisive one. I think you could go on and raise the same ques= 
tions in regard to Indochina and I'd love to discuss the question of public opinion in- 
fluence on Indochina and the effect it had on the Eisenhower administration, 

MR, BACK: I want to turn to Mr, Chamberlin for a moment then I want to go back to 
you, Dr. Witman, In looking at this question, you've given us the clear instances in 
which you think public opinion has shaped foreign policy in the past, Now the question 
was; How can you judge the advisability of 'more' or 'less' influence of public opinion 
from these instances? Mr, Chamberlin, do you want to comment first? 

MR, CHAMBERLIN: i think there it just depends on the quality of the public opinion 
-- on how accurately it is informed. As I said, I think our experience shows that both 
presidents and public opinion can be wrong and, therefore, I don't believe you can lay 
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down as a flat statement that either foreign policy should be guided in some ways -- I 

_ don't think it would be feasible anyway by direct popular vote, nor do I believe that 
you can trust necessarily the executive power to make always the right decisions. I 

think you can only hope that, first, public opinion be informed and accurate and, second, 

that we do have in the high offices, the responsible offices, men who are familiar with 

foreign affairs and who, if they are not familiar personally, at least take the right 

kind of advice from qualified people. 

DR. WITMAN: I think there are certain specific things we can say as to a measure 
of when public opinion should become a more ative force in the control of foreign policy. 
There are many of them, but let. me just give two to illustrate what I mean. I think 
that public opinion can and should become a more aciive force in the shaping of foreign 
policy when it is capable of expanding beyond the broad generalizations which are now its 
limitation. One of the characteristics of public opinion is the fact that it has to deal 
in such broad generalizations, such broad common denominators, that it is not capable of 
evaluating such precise and detailed considerations as so often arise in foreign policy. 
Why does it have such broad common denominators? It has such broad ones because there 
are so many different publics within the general public, so there are so many different 
ideas that mst be resolved. Now this characteristic of public opinion -- of having 
broad simple common denominators -- conflicts with a characteristic of foreign policy. 
Foreign policy is very complex, It is not something which arrives at very simple basic 
wide decisions, This is one point. Now, the second one is the fact I think the public 
opinion can become a more active force in the control of foreign policy when it begins 
to take shape more rapidly than it does now. At this point, public opinion moves very 
Slowly in shaping its contours and foreign policy, on the other hand, moves awfully fast. 
Foreign policy generates quickly. You have to make decisions rapidly. In the case of 
the public opinion, very often it is still thinking about the errors of the past and try- 
ing to correct past errors =- which are no longer conditions of the immediate present at 
all -- when it should actually be trying to anticipate decisions it has to make in the 
future field of foreign affairs, These are two specific cases. 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: The past errors should be a guide to their avoidance in the future. 

DR. WITMAN: 1 quite agree with that. The only difficulty is that I think so often 
we dwell so much on the past errors that we consider them to be the present. 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: Well, they are a considerable cause, I think, of the present diffi- 
culties in which we find ourselves, 

MR. BACK: Supposing we go down to our audience here in New Brunswick, New Jersey 
at Rutgers University, and find out what they have to offer, May I turn to you now for 
the first question? ; 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Chamberlin, since you criticized decisions made at Yalta, do you 
believe that public opinion at that time would have been opposed to those decisions? 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: I believe public opinion at that time would have been opposed to 
those decisions if it had been informed as to the utter ruthlessness of the Soviet regime 
and as to such atrocities as the Katyn massacre of the ten thousand or more Polish war 
prisoner officers, the deportations from Eastern Poland, and the general barbarism of 
all Soviet occupation tactics in whatever territory they took over, I believe that that 
is where that direct responsibility comes in because President Roosevelt did know those 
things and he did not take them into consideration. There's no question, I would say 
that the American government must have known the facts of this kind through diplomatic 
reports coming to it, Therefore, I return to my thesis that the decisions at Yalta -- 
that the guilt for those rests far more directly on the Roosevelt administration than on 
public opinion which was eet ap arin and, I ro say, and I repeat it deliberately -- 

-- exigencies of wartime propaganda. 
"ean =p De. Witman, we're going over old ground, I guess, but I do think you 

; 9 
a a. I just want to say that I think that if the public had known about the 
Yalta agreements in full they would have accepted them, I think it conformed to the 
general pattern of public opinion, I think some of the things Mr. Chamberlin says 
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strikes me as being somehwat similar to the fact of saying that you wouldn't be a sinner 
if you knew how not to sin, , ; 

QUESTIONER: Dr. Witman, aren't many people reluctant to express their public 
opinion for fear of being considered disloyal by the House Unimerican Comnittee? 

DR. WITMAN: I would change the question. I want to change the question to exclude 
the phrase "by the House Un-American Committee" because I don't want to comment on that 
particular point without more adequate preparation. I do think, however, that there has 
been a trait in this country, generated in part by the activities of this committee and 
other committees which has tended to generate a restraint on the part of the American 
-- some American people -- to express themselves freely, and it has taken a considerable 
amount of courage to stand up against the insinuetion that you are pro-communist or that 
you are pink, or that you are a leftist because of your points of view. 

MR. BACK: Could we illustrate that so that it relates to foreign policy. Do you 
mean to say you are suggesting in your question that if you favored the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. sincerely that you might get in trouble with one of the Congressional 
Committees? Is that it? 

QUESTIONER: I think it is possible, 

MR. BACK: Is that the point you're trying to make? I'm just curious as to how you 
apply it to our question tonight, 

DR. WITMAN: I don't know that you would get into trouble with the particular com- 
mittee to which you are referring, I think you would get in trouble with some of your 
friends and neighbors and I think in the past you would have gotten into trouble with 
perhaps more of your friends and neighbors in this regard. I'm talking about a climate 
of opinion and I think this climate of opinion is more important than the specific as- 
pect of the question you ask, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Chamberlin, you stated that Roosevelt and the boys were responsible 
for the losing of the peace after World War II, Didn't public opinion, in demanding that 
our soldiers come home shortly after the war terminated, weaken our hand in negotiating 
with the Russians from a position of strength, and in that way public opinion seriously 
weakened our foreign policy in the immediate years after World War II? 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: I would agree that that was a case where public opinion had a bad 
effect, but I don't believe that that public opinion would have been so strong. I think | 
it might have been avoided altogether if we had a showdown with Stalin on the plain issue 
of observing the Atlantic Charter at Yalta. When the Yalta agreement was made, the 
general impression was that Stalin had promised to honor the Atlantic Charter -- that 
everything was going’ to be smooth sailing <- and it was the Yalta Agreement that I be- 
lieve was an important factor in creating that wry unfortunate mood of public opinion, 

I believe that if we had stood up firmly for what was right and for the ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter at Yalta, and had refused to sacrifice Poles, and had refused to sacri- 
fice China, had refused to make an utterly immoral dismemberment of Germany, then, I 
think, public opinion would have been quickly stiffened and galvanized as it was when, 

in 1946, at least we began to stam up, We'd been pushed around long enough and we began 
to fight back, and the public opinion rallied very quickly, so I agree with the question 
that it was a disaster that there was so much cry to get the boys back, but I am firmly 
convinced that that cry would not have been nearly so strong if there had not been the 
original Yalta concessions and the lulling of public opinion by those concessions, 

DR. WITMAN: We seem to have a Yalta complex tonight. Did you, Mr. Chamberlin, say 
that we sacrificed China at Yalta? Did I hear you just say that? 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: I think we definitely did. 

DR. WITMAN: There are many things that I would disagree with you on this Yalta 
business but this is so principally a matter of fact that I think I have to Say something. 
You will recall that in the Yalta agreement one of the concessions, which we construed as 
a concession which Stalin made, was that he would enter into a compact and alliance -- a 
friendship with China -- and that the United States thought that by So doing it was pro- 
tecting and preserving China -- not sacrificing China. Now, I know that you will say, Yes 
but we should not have trusted Stalin, Well, I eecccce : 
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MR. CHAMBERLIN: Let me tell you exactly how we sacrificed China at Yalta. We handed 
over Manchuria to Soviet occupation, As a result of that occupation, Soviet troops got 
all over Manchuria -- blocked the entrance of Nationalist troops into Manchuria -- en- 
_ couraged the Communists to come up into Manchuria and gave them the captured Japanese 
arms, and that was a big asset to the Commnists in winning the Civil War, 

MR. BACK: May I now draw the curtain on the matter of China and Yalta and go back 
to our audience here? 


QUESTIONER: Dr. Witman, how could public opinion be weighed in times of war or 
national stress? 

DR. WITMAN: Well, golly, how can public opinion be weighed -- period, This is 
an enormous problem in itself and I don't know the answer, I think the only way you can 
weigh public opinion is to use some of the technical devices which are presently in 
existence -- polls, etc. -= and I hope we don't get into a big argument about that -- 
but, also, I think you have to evaluate public opinion in terms of what you see as the 
"swell' of opinion. You have the voting of the people. This is a device which democracy 
has accepted as a normal device for measuring public opinion and I think that in a demo- 
cratic society, in the final analysis, that is what we must rely upon. 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Chamberlin, is public influence properly represented by the 
lobbyists? 

MR.CHAMBERLIN: Well, lobbyists seem to be a regular feature of the Washington scene. 
No, I would say that lobbyists represent a small segment -- small isolated segment -- 
of public opinion, They don't represent public opinion as a whole, 

DR. WITMAN: I also want to say I think I agree with Mr. Chamberlin here, and this 
is a notable event and should be recorded! The lobby is a fragment of the total of pub- 
lic opinion, however, it does not represent public opinion in general, but it should not 
be overlooked as a factor, 

QUESTIONER: Dr. Witman, do you have faith in the public opinion of the people of 
the United States, being that it is formed in part by newspapers and other special 
interest groups? 

DR. WITMAN: I think that I have faith in the public opinion of America, yes. Let's 
get that established, Now, let me say that public opinion is subjecdtto many defects 
and subject to many deficiences, but I also want to establish that presumably the impli- 
cation -- the question suggests that these defects are due to the newspapers -- and I 
do not think that this is the case at all, I think newspapers are only one of the many 
factors which provide public opinion with its substantive content. 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: I would say that as long as you have newspapers of varying view- 
points, opiniors, and still more columnists of very varying opinions, that public opinion 
is not in danger of being warped or molded, as it is in totalitarian states, because any- | 
one with enough intellectual curiosity can easily acquaint himself with two mor more 
points of view. 

QUESTIONER: Dr. Witman, since the percentage of people who are well informed on 
foreign affairs is very small, do you think much weight should be given to the views of 

in deciding foreign policy? 
tm ae ag fo the ihetts about what I've been talking about all evening. If I 
understand your question, and that is, since the number of people in the public is very 
small who have competence in the field of foreign policy, do I think mch weight should 
be given to it. Isn't that your question? I think that you have to give weight to pub- 
lic opinion, Let's look at it this way, Any responsibility or any operation -- any 
program which this government undertakes, which involves in even a smal] way, the co=- 
operation, the commitment, the action of the people of this country simply has to be sup- 
ported by the public, or that policy cannot possibly be carried out. Now the public has 
to decide how far its going to go in the acceptance of responsibility of this government, 
On the other hand, my thesis has been all evening that what we have to do is increase the 
competence of the people to understand the intricacies and complexities of foreign policy 
ingrder that these judgments are made wisely -- wisely “= wisely, and that the people 
should not be called upon, they should not be strained to the point which is beyond their 
normal constitutional relationship to other branches of government to make decisions on 


small issues of foreign policy. 
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QUESTIONER: Dr. Witman, to what extent do you think the Bricker Amendment would 
hamper the President's foreign policy? 

DR. WITMAN: It would hamper the President enormously. ‘ 

OQUESTIONER: Dr. Witman, how far do you think the government, should go in releas- 
ing military and diplomatic material for the public to form opinions on? 

DR. WITMAN: That's a very tough one. I'm not competent to make that judgment at 
all, being a civilian citizen, but I do think that there mst be an area of restricted 
information. It has to be decided by the chief executive, in connection with his ad- 
visers, his military advisers, In short, I put myself in the position of advocating 
the permission of having secret material which is not revealed to the people. This is 
not because democracy doesn't call for everything being said, but because foreign policy 
is too intricate, it is too full of subtleties -- I'd like to go into that but I guess 
Mr. Back is going to stop me, 

MR. BACK: I think Mr. Chamberlin wants to go into it for a moment. 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: I certainly heartily applauded the publication of the Yalta 
Papers and I hope we will soon get equally detailed reports on the Potsdam and the 
Casablanca and Teheran, all other conferences that were held during the war, Obviously, 
the ideal of "open covenant, openly arrived at," is a little bit Utopian and I would not 
favor the leaking of material in confidential conferences that, say, would be held in | 
this year, in this time. But I do think that where history has passed a long way from 
the time of these conferences, that we should have all the facts just in order to make 
our own judgments, 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Chamberlin, are you not suggesting that the democratic form of 
government has no place in American foreign policy decisions, since you stated that de- 
cisions should be made by a cool-headed executive and leave the people out of it? 

MR. CHAMBERLIN: I would not want to suggest thet the people should be left out, 

In the first place, the executive is elected by the people, presumably with a mandate 

to represent them, so that is one form of control. And, in the second place, I defin- 
itely favor active participation -- I wish there were more of it -- active, informed 
intelligent participation by the people through such methods as writing letters to the 
President or Secretary of State, or their Congressmen, if they feel strongly on some 
issue. What I do not believe -- and there is one of the rare points of agreement with 
Dr. Witman -- what I do not believe is that it would be feasible for all the people, or 
even for a representative body like Congress to take votes, to decide measures of foreign | 
policy by taking votes, etc., because you just can't run executive decisions in that way. 

DR. WITMAN: One of the things that keeps occuring to me as these questions are 
raised, and as we discuss tonight, is something I think we should clearly recognize, I 
am sure all of us do, but let's look at it clearly. We're talking about, when we discuss 
foreign policy, something different from domestic policy, or the policy of our national 
government when we make policy for it, or policy for our cities or our states, We're 
talking, when we discuss foreign policy, about something that can be terribly costly if 
we make errors, A mistake which we make in national policy may cost us some money. 

We have to dig deep into our pocketbooks, but it is not likely to be disastrous. It is 
not likely to lead to chaos, to the loss of life and great masses of people to the dis- 
ruption of the world, and this is, I think, a very important consideration to keep in 
mind in valuing the role of public opinion in foreign policy. 


MR. BACK: I want to thank you very mch, Mr, William Henry Chamberlin, and Dr, 
Shepherd Witman, I'm sorry that we haven't more time to take questions from the floor 
here at Rutgers, 


Thanks to the Public Relations and Radio Departments of Rutgers University, our 
hosts tonight at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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